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FORTUNE 


EXTRA BOLD 


What automatic transmissions did for the auto- 
mobile, FORTUNE Extra Bold is doing for type. The 
broad but graceful serifs give a visual flow of power, 
attracting the reader with strength and distinctive- 
ness.The modern desire for low, long, powerful lines 
is fulfilled when you specify FORTUNE Extra Bold. 


Also available in Light and Bold. For complete specimens call 
your nearest Bauer Type dealer or write on your letterhead to: 


BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 


235 EAST 485TH STREET « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Set in Fortune and Venus Extended VAnderbilt 6-1263 
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This cover is from one of American 
Crayon’s silk screen papers. It is a 
detail (in repetition) from an 
original: painting by 8 year old, 
Katahli Schaad. 
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Print is published bi-monthly, six 


issues to the volume. This is the Sept.-Oct. 
1955 issue, Vol. X, No. 1. Publication and 
editorial office, 17 West 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Telephone: OXford 7- 1264. Subscription 
rate $7.50 a year; a postage $1.00 addi- 
tional. Copyright, 1955, by William Edwin 
Rudge, Publisher, ea,” All rights reserved. 
Entered as second class matter April 11, 1955 
at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Additional entry at Burlington, Vt. Edi- 
tor, Lawrence A. Audrain; Co-editor, Leo 
Lionni. Contributing Editor, Frank Lieberman. 
Associate Editors, Earnest Elmo Calkins, Ron- 


A pictorial “Personality in Print’ 
one of America’s leading Art Directors. 


Mildred Constantine tells of Graphic 


Design in the U.S.A. 


American Crayon’s integrated design 


policy as an industry tool. 


Russell Lynes writes on one of Ameri- 


ca’s top illustrators. 


An appreciation by Anne Carroll 


Moore. 


Leo Lionni’s pictorial miscellanea. 


ald G. Macdonald, W. E. Rudge, Eleanor 
Steiner-Prag. Regional Correspondents, Albert 
Spiersen, Book Club of California, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Richard McArthur, Atlanta, 
Georgia; H. Richard Archer, Lakeside Press, 
Chicago, Illinois; Carey S. Bliss, Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California; Willard Lock- 
wood, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma; Steve Watts, Front Royal, Virginia. 
Art and Production Department, Florence 
Bezrutezyk, Elizabeth Gruse. Advertising Man- 
ager, Virginia Luckower; West Coast Repre- 
sentative, Hunter Vinton, 1050 Lincoln Ave., 
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LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 

Dour, unenthusiastic, and critical as I have occasion- 
ally been in comment upon some of PRINT’s features 
and policies, the time has come to give you a scribbled 
note of congratulations on the way the tide has so 
steadily gone. Of course, I must admit some visual 
jolts to the solar plexus of the eye, notably by my 
good friends, the inventive Seong Moy and the sin- 
cerely capable Noel Martin—and the high-water 
mark of PRINT’s showing of Ben Shahn’s great 
graphic renditions. Now comes to my hand this latest 
and altogether spectacular issue with so much of the 
meat and inspiration of the power of print. I cannot 
pretend to tell you which delights me most—the 
accounting of the genesis and long period of gestation 
that resulted in the mighty GEO-GRAPHIC ATLAS of 
the Container Corporation of America or that un- 
believably colorful showing of Antonio Frasconi’s 
wood cuts for the four-color book SEE & SAY. Great stuff 
in the grand manner—-and certain to be a long-living 
tribute to the joint grail of idealism that guides 
the PRINT editorial team—unheralded and largely 
anonymous toilers in the vineyards of sky-scraping 
Manhattan. You must know (and secretly take great 
pride in the fact) that you are breaking ground for 
the genuine American yard goods of printing as a 
cerebral, sanguine force of emotional communication. 
I hope you persevere to one day print a million paid- 
subscription copies—that will hardly be too many 
copies for the story you are telling. My regards and a 
warm salute. 


Yours, 


Herbert W. Simpson 
Inland Calligrapher 
on occasion 
Evansville, Indiana 
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Dear Sir: 

According to his statement on page 44 of your Vol. 9 
No. 6 issue, Herbert Bayer felt he had to blaze new 
trails in cartography, research, printing and many 
other fields in order to get the results he wanted for 
his WORLD GEO-GRAPHIC ATLAS. 

I’m not competent to pass on his achievements in 
most of these fields. But in my specialty—graphic 
presentation—the sample pages you sent along would 
indicate that he’s come up with little more than a lot 
of tired old re-do’s of Otto Neurath’s Modern Man In 
The Making (Knopf, 1939). 

Our field has come a long way since then. Most of 
us would have more visual ingenuity than to present 
a World Trade Chart (p. 45) composed exclusively of 
dollar signs (visually what shows trade or the countries 
involved in that chart?). We'd hesitate to put in print 
such a cluttered chart as Air Transport (p. 46); we'd 
try to tell more with symbols and less with type than 
Bayer does in Modern Commercial Transport (p. 46). 

So pardon me if I find Mr. Conklin’s infatuation 
for the book a little difficult to go along with. Perhaps 
he (and Bayer, too) are suffering from what Haya- 
kawa’s semanticists call the Halo Delusion—being 
so dazzled by a man’s outstanding contributions in 
one field that one tends to believe his efforts in all 
fields must be outstanding. 

Therefore, I’d like to suggest that you invite a 
couple of well known atlas publishers and university 
cartographers to tell your readers frankly whether they 
think Bayer came up with improvements that justify 
the time, energy and expense that went into the project. 

Very truly yours, 


Herbert C. Rosenthal 
Director, 
Graphics Institute 


New York, N.Y. 

“P.S. Gripes about Bayer aside, you’re producing 
one helluva interesting magazine. The Aspen Con- 
ference report and other stimulating features I’ve 
seen in the couple of issues since I subscribed make 
me think your contents outshadow the title of PRINT 

-and have something to say to everyone in the broad 
field of Visual Communication.” 
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KURNIT-GELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 








TOP DRAWER 


Our mental picture of the man who buys the wine 
and writes the knowledgable promotion for Leh- 
mann the rather haughty vintners of Park Avenue, 
New York, has always been that of a kindly, 
wrinkled, gray haired old gentleman with a silver 
tasting cup practically hanging from his watch 
chain. Recently a handsomely produced book from 
Lehmann, entitled ‘“‘The Men Who Make Our 
Wines” came across our desk and we decided to 
track down our “old gentleman.” 

He turned out to be 27 year old Robert Haas, 5 
years out of Yale. Kindly, but certainly not a 
wrinkled wine-buyer, Haas explained that the book- 
let that so caught our eye had been thought about 
for nearly five years but really worked on only since 
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last Spring. The 16 pages contain a description and 
excellent map of the Burgundy country plus a 
double spread devoted to each of 12 ‘‘vignerons’”’ 
(proprietor or owner of a vineyard). On the left 
hand page in each case is a pencil portrait of the 
wine grower and a listing of his vineyard holdings, 
acreage and average yearly production. The facing 
page has a biographical sketch of the ‘“‘vigneron’”’ 
and the wine from his vineyard recommended by 
Lehmann. The book printed in black and light 
ochre is handsomely laid out and was printed in 
Paris by Michel Fauquex. ‘‘Kindly, old Robert 
Haas’”’ wrote the copy. 

We commend the book and most certainly the 
wines. 


ere’ :> ART. FOR ADVERTISING 


STREET, NEW YORK 36 
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equipped for quality... 





/ Bernard Hoffman Photo 


We are always looking for trouble ...so that you won’t have any. Pictured 
above is one of our special trouble-seekers, our own roller-coating equip- 
ment. We keep a reserve of rollers for every press so that changes will be 
easy and rapid. Your job starts with fresh rollers—not rollers which have 
become worn from previous printings. And during the run we don’t wait 
until they are worn and pitted before changing them. {| Perfect rollers 
are important because they mean better control of color and ink distribu- 
tion, uniformity of inking across the form and throughout the press run. 
And they are especially important when using gloss inks. Better inking 
means better reproduction, better consumer reception and more sales for 
you. Our roller-coating department shoots trouble before it exists... 
another reason why you should call Davis, Delaney when you want 
“Better Printing for Better Selling.” 


» DAVIS, DELANEY, INC. 


141 E. 25th St., New York 10, MUrray Hill 6-2500 + In Philadelphia: 1518 Walnut St., Phila. 2, PEnnypacker 5-1877 
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PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y 
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With an issue that devotes itself to ‘Women in the 
Graphic Arts” we thought it time we found out 
who first came up with ‘“‘Never Underestimate the 
Power of a Woman.” Switching on our Geiger 
Counter it started to click immediately and led us 
across the desk to our Co-Editor. After a little dig- 
ging it appears that around 1940 a thin, young 
(now graying) Art Director at N.W. Ayer in 
Philadelphia was assigned to the Ladies Home 
Journal account. Out of the welter of layouts, 
sketches and trial and error copy that go to make 
up the birth-pangs of an ad campaign came the 


| suggestion that one should “N.... U............ 


T.. P.... O. A W....” and by gosh, this issue 
should prove that Leo Lionni never has. 
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Movie advertising has long been noteworthy for 
only two things—its utter banality and almost in- 
variable bad taste. Even on the few occasions when 
top designers have been used their work has usually 
been so mangled by contractual conditions—size of 
star’s name in relation to the title, credit lines for 
hairdressing etc—-that little has been left of even 
the best of ideas. 


One World, One Printer— 


to give you service in all languages! 


MARSTIN PRESS 


1. LONDON, President 
228 E. 45th ST.,. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-0531-2 
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But something new has certainly been added 
when United Artists use one of America’s best 
designers on an ad campaign for a large budget 
picture and give him a credit line reading ‘‘designed 
by Saul Bass.” 

The picture “The Man With the Golden Arm” 
was produced by Otto Preminger who worked on 
the ad campaign with Bass and UA’s National Ad- 
vertising Manager, Roger Lewis. Reports Mr. 
Lewis “the campaign is to be a big one and Saul 
has designed every piece of visual promotion we 
intend to use, from 24 sheet billboard posters to 
subway cards—and even 15 different ads in various 
sizes.” 

Undoubtedly all this was something new for 
Mr. Bass but it has certainly made for one of the 
most stimulating movie campaigns since the days 
when we worked with the same Roger Lewis on a 
budget of $850. that helped sell a charming but 
slender little English movie called “The Tawny 
Pippit.” 
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REE! 10-day examination copies 
of GRAPHIS, DU, GEBRAUCHSGRAPHIK 
and other fabulous foreign magazines 


We havea sample copy, ready to send you, of any of the wonderful magazines you see abovel 
If you keep the copy over ten days, we’ll know you want to subscribe, and will bill you ac- 
cordingly. Or return it, and we'll suggest something else. Read the list below, and write for 
your sample today. The supply is limited so don’t delay. 

DU — Swiss art monthly. Elegantly produced, 12 issues, $12— 

in German; English summary. Recent issues: Picasso, Luebeck maps, etc. 

GEBRAUCHSGRAPHIK — the famous German graphic arts monthly. Filled 


with excellent design ideas— 12 issues, $15.55. German, English. 

GRAPHIK — another fine German graphic and industrial design magazine. 

German and English, 12 issues, $13.35. Has a fresh slant on things. 

GRAPHIS— from Switzerland, the old stand by—6 issues, $14.00, 

in English, French and German. A “must” for designers. 

PUBLIMONDIAL— the French advertising art monthly — 12 issues for 

$20.00. In English and French. Worth every penny of it. 
For your sample copy, just write to FORINMAG, 5006 State Line Road, Kansas City 12, 
Missouri. Our sample supply is limited, so write us today. We specialize in foreign magazine 
subscriptions. Ask us about any you don’t see on the list above. 
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11 THOMAS ST., N.Y. WORTH 2-1421 
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Our opposite number in Switzerland, GRAPHIS, is at 
it again with a book that promises, and undoubt- 
edly will be a most useful new tool for artists and 
designers everywhere. The Editor, Walter Herdeg, 
in a letter to PRINT says— 
“ART IN PACKAGING is the title for a compre- 
hensive book on packaging, international in scope, 
to be produced in the same lavish style and with 
the same high standard and quality as the GRAPHIS 
ANNUAL by the publishers of GRAPHIS Magazine. 
This new publication will be organized in groups: 
food, household goods, cosmetics, pharmaceutical, 
chemical, and so on; special sections feature re- 
designs and point-of-sale display packs. 
Artists are invited to send their best packaging 
designs—preferably good photographs—to Graphis 
Press, Nuschelerstr. 45, Zurich, Switzerland, 
marking the parcel ‘‘Packaging.” Each item 
should bear the name of the designer, artist, art 
director, agent, firm, and any special information 
of interest to readers of the book. 
We are most anxious that this invitation reach all 
artists designing distinguished packaging and feel 
sure that among your readership there must be 
many such artists.” 
We know there are “many such”’ and if this note 
doesn’t help we promise to lend Mr. Herdeg our 
personal ‘‘Graphic Arts Geiger Counter.” 





We think Mr. Arthur Harris, President of the 
Atlanta Paper Company is a gentleman to be highly 
commended. The commendation is for his ‘“‘Painting 
of the Year’ Art Competition and Exhibit held last 
fall. The only requirements for entry were that the 
artists submit paintings of the South and that they 
be in oil, watercolor, encaustic or casein media. 
Joseph Cox, a Professor at North Carolina State 
College won the first prize of $750 and fortunately 
for this particularly feminine issue of PRINT 
Maggie Wesley of Atlanta was awarded second 
prize. Mr. Harris, a business man with what we 
think is the right kind of vision had this to say in a 
talk on ‘Industry for Art’s Sake.” 

“This title is an expression of awareness on the 
part of my associates and myself that the welfare 
of our business is, to a great extent, dependent 
upon art. Art along with package designing is the 
keystone to the successful production of our cartons 
and containers of today. Little surprise, therefore, 
that our business which has so largely depended 
upon the practical application of creative works of 
art should sponsor a ‘painting of the year’ art 
competition.” 

We, of course, agree with everything Mr. Farris 
says and can only suggest and wish that other local 
business men would follow suit. 
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WE INSIST THAT 
EACH OFFSET JOB 

PRODUCED BY US 

BE OF EXCEPTIONAL 
QUALITY 





Our battery of small offset presses are especially 
tooled to give you “big press quality” on your 

short run photo offset work. 

Fine color, duotone or black and white 
on coated, fancy finish and regular 


offset stocks. 


Perfect for your jobs that call for a 
sheet size up to 10” x 14”. Our 





sample book will prove it to you. 


We serve Advertising Agencies — Art Studios — Manufacturers — 


Leading Business Firms and Publications — May we serve you!!! 


For your short run, small size offset jobs call 





LOngacre 3-0423 





Since 1920 





we have built an organization of over 
120 people, with an employment 
record of 33 years. The greater majority 
started as young men. Many were in 
the armed services. They respect 
the Boss, but they know who the 
‘Real Boss” is—the customer they service. 
Customer ‘“‘minded”’ production person- 
nel always produce satisfactory results 
—they know the other man may be 
wrong, and are trained to check each 
other to fulfill the requirements of that 
“Real Boss’. . . it keeps everybody 
happy and the orders delivered on time. 
x * x 
Call any company listed below for 
complete delivery of your requirements, 
day or night. 





THE WOODROW PRESS, INC. + Printers 

ATLAS TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. + Typographers 
WOODROW OFFSET CORPORATION * Lithographers 
cli units located at 

227 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-0314 












GRUMBACHER 
PATENT BLACK 
MASKING INK 


¢ adheres to acetate and vinyl 
* extra black... extra opaque 
* non-reflective high gloss 

© for masking, overlays, drawings 
* use on paper, cloth or plastic 

& NEVER TACKY...EVEN IN HUMID 
i WEATHER...ALWAYS READY TO USE 
¢ use with pen, brush or ruling pen 
¢ thins with water. ..washes off 
without staining the acetate 











SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE JAR 
M. GRUMBACHER 


inc. 


$I a word 


On film no minimum 


24 hour service 
Book of Styles on request 


RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 
; 305 East 46th Street, New York 17 « MU 8-2445 
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STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 
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STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 
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Give us layouts 
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and make layouts 
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CARLOS LOPEZ PRESS 
22-14 FORTIETH AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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Some years ago we ran a series on the History of 
Type Faces based on talks given by the Type 
Directors Club of New York. Now the club has 
come up with their plans for the 1956 lecture series. 
This time, Chairman Aaron Burns plans to trace 
trends in typography and Graphic Art design since 
the mid 1920’s right up to date and then on the 
final evening a group discussion will examine what 
they think will be forthcoming from now until 1965. 
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Two of our favorite people (advertisers in PRINT 
besides) are Milt Zorn and Jack Gilbert of Rapid 
Typographers. They have recently come up with a 
first rate idea for these holiday-laden times 
Columbus Day, Veterans, Election, Thanksgiving 
etc. Somehow one never seems to know who is 
closed and who is not and the boys have taken to 
sending out a simple two-cent government postcard 
(well done typographically) telling exactly what 
their plans are. The cards usually arrive 4 or 5 days 
in advance of the holiday and not only serve as a 
good reminder that Rapid is in business but reminds 
you of the holiday coming up and what one “service 
company” plans to do about it. 





A convenient 


alphabet specimen index 





designed to acquaint you 
with the many type faces 

available at 

Harry Silverstein, Inc. 


Plaza 5-5035 | 305 East 47th Street, New York 


This 40-pp plastic-bound book will make a 
valuable addition to your typographic library. 
Ask for a copy on your business stationery. 
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e trade printing 
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29 East 22nd Street, New York 
phone: ORegon 4-6610 
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| WANT A THIN GOTHIC...” 


Paes a 


While some of our customers specify type in this way, 
most of them are meticulous about designating THE COMPOSING ROOM, INC. 
face, size, foundry and pedigree. 
We're fond of both kinds. 
As conscientious fellows we'll track down 130 West 46th Street, New York 36, New York 
the type of your desire with only the vaguest description 
of its peculiarities. Our people are trained for just JUdson 2-0100 
this kind of sleuthing, so call us when you have a type problem, 


or even when you haven't. 


A REQUEST ON YOUR LETTERHEAD WILL BRING YOU OUR NEWS GOTHIC SPECIMEN FOLDER 
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Back again to our ‘Never Underestimate The 
Power Of A Woman” theme. A few weeks ago the 
Club of Printing Women celebrated its 25th birth- 
day. Looking over the handsome 64 page book com- 
piled to commemorate this date one certainly can- 
not miss the fact that ladies have been elbow deep 
in what we had always considered a men’s world 
since the earliest days of printing. Today with 89 
members in the New York area alone, les girls are 
doing everything from running their own printing 
establishments to buying the printing for large 
publishing houses. Just a thought, but what would 
the feminine word for ‘‘printer’s devil’’ be? 


« 
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THE WIDEST RANGE 
OF PAPERS AND BINDING 


MATERIALS FOR PRESS AND 
TRADE BOOKS AND 
PROMOTIONAL 
PRINTING 





The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
109 EAST 31ST STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 5-6170 
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KEYES, INC. 








ADVERTISING ART 
125 WEST 45TH ST. 


COLUMBUS 5-6460 








For the simplest fine-cuts | 





or the most exacting Galf-tone 
WMofaek Engraving offers you 
skiffes New England craftsmanship 


and prompt service at reasonable cost. 


MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Greenfield, Massachusetts 














PUBLISHING A MAGAZINE 


from a cabana 





Cc is easy if your 
o telephone connects 
with ORegon 5-4600 
ae 





GLOBE MAIL AGENCY, Inc. 


PUBLISHING FULFILLMENT 


Subscriber to Cashier to Globe 


Globe does all the rest 
on a per thousand contract 
Set up plates—Address weekly or monthly 
Send out renewals—Collection series 
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Subscriber Correspondence—Audit Bureau 


148 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Ask for P. R. Hopney 













There's magic 
in calling 


PHOTO-LETTERING, INC. 
216 East 45 New York 
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The shortest distance between you and 
the successful display is one inch... 





This inch is 220 pages long and has 867 illustrations, blueprints 
and diagrams. It is between the two covers of Victor Strauss’ 


P.O. P. CARDBOARD DISPLAYS 


a Manual for the planning, construction and 
production of displays, covering every kind 
and every aspect of successful displays. $15. 


For your Free Brochure, write to 


PRESENTATION PRESS 


Dept. A, P. O. Box 3, New York 24, N. Y. 
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Che Lane Bess 


305 ST. PAUL STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 




















For Winning Printing, Try 
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AFTERNOON TRAIN, A characteristic lithograph by Doris Lee. 


Meharole Vellurn 


Crisp, bright white and eight refreshing colors . . . high opacity and 
fine felt finish . . . make Mohawk Vellum a popular choice for many 
pieces of good printing. Surface-sized for offset, its vellum finish is 


equally well suited for fine impressions by letterpress and gravure. 
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EDITORIAL 


This issue, like a good party, wasn’t planned. It 
just happened. It started out like any normal issue, 
without a central thematic idea. It was to en- 
compass the whole wide range of interests of the 
new PRINT: a Program in Print, a Personality in 
Print, an article on a major contemporary illustra- 
tor, and shorter items to stimulate our eyes, our 
imagination, and, unavoidably, our work. 

For Program in Print we had contemplated the 
American Crayon Company. This firm had come 
to our attention a few years ago when it asked 
internationally renowned architect Richard Neutra 
to design its West Coast offices. The company’s 
art director, Vienna-born Professor Emmy Zwey- 
bruck, whom we had met at one of the first Aspen 
Design Conferences, was put in charge of a bold 
program of integrated design. She commissioned 
Charles Eames, Alvin Lustig and other distin- 
guished designers to work on special publishing, 
packaging and decorating projects for her com- 
pany, which today shares with Container Corpora- 
tion of America, CBS, Olivetti, and too few other 
firms, the distinction and many advantages of 
intelligent and consistent design planning. 

High on our list of candidates for a Personality 
in Print was Cipe Pineles, Art Director of Charm 
Magazine. Few publication art directors have a 
record so rich in originality, or have done so much 
to bring the fine arts into the fiction pages of a 
mass-circulation magazine. The format for Seven- 
teen will remain in the history of magazine design 
as an important innovation, full of the warmth 
and wit and unorthodox fantasy of its art director, 
Cipe Pineles. Despite wide recognition and one of 
the most impressive collections of art directors club 
medals, no one, to our knowledge, had ever done a 
satisfactory article on her. It was PRINT’s chance 
at a first. 

Another possible first was a piece on Bernarda 
Bryson. It seemed high time to present adequately 
the work of this illustrator who, in the midst of the 
current vogue of dripping, splashing, rubbing, and 
scratching, has stubbornly and consistently guided 
her finely incisive line in the conscientious pursuit 
of reality and beauty. 

And then it suddenly dawned upon us that here, 
quite naturally and unprogrammatically, we had 
something that could be called an “all woman 
issue.”” We of PRINT found ourselves calling it 
that way, half jokingly, half seriously. How were 
we to resist the temptation to go further? Wher- 
ever we looked we saw exciting work by women 
artists, photographers, designers, typographers, 
critics, museum curators. Our notebooks got filled 
with names like Hedda Sterne, Sue Fuller, Mildred 
Constantine, Dorothea Lange, Loren Maclver, 
Aline Louchheim, Margo Hoff, Doris Lee, Georgia 
O’ Keefe, Honore Sharrer, Ilona Karacz, Ala Story. 

So here it is—PRINT’s ‘“‘all woman issue,” a 
tangible reminder for printers, editors, agency 
executives, art directors, and buyers of the graphic 
arts, (and professional organizations who, in the 
year 1956, still frown on women membership) not 
to underestimate the power of a woman. 








Personality implies uniqueness, origi- 
nality, but also notoriety. In the arts, 
the combined implication is usually 
leadership. There are a few art 
directors who have left the imprint of 
their individual style on the pages of 
the magazines they designed. Within 
the range of their profession, and 
sometimes within the more limited 
scope of their specialization, they are 
the tastemakers. Dr. Agha’s art 
direction of the early Condé Nast is 
remembered as tastemaking par er- 
cellence. In more recent years his one- 
time assistant, Cipe Pineles, brought 
a new spirit to the pages of the 
fashion magazines that were en- 
trusted to her. It was Cipe’s spirit, 
unequivocally. Such a spirit, obvious 
though it may be, is hard to define. 
It is an attitude of the eye, of the 
mind, of the heart. In presenting Cipe 
Pineles to our readers we have dis- 
pensed with a wordy search for such 
elusive qualities. We have tried in- 
stead to define the character of her 
personality in visual terms, tapping 
the source of her own memorabilia 
for documentation. The result is a 
kaleidoscope where people, layouts, 
problems, thing, anecdotes, pictures, 
are meant to fall into the simple 
image of Cipe’s very personal vitality, 
humor and talent. 





Cipe Pineles was about 15 when she 
came to America from Vienna, and 
her knowledge of English was based 
largely on the prevalent Austrian 
teaching method—memorizing great 
chunks of Dicken’s Christmas Carol. 
Luckily, she started school in the 
U.S. around Christmas time, and her 
specialized vocabulary made an ex- 
cellent impression. Two years later, 
she won a national essay contest 
sponsored by the Atlantic Monthly. 
It’s not surprising that today Cipe is 
regarded as one of the country’s most 
literate art directors, always sensitive 
to the verbal as well as the visual 
contents of her pages. 
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The three Pineles sisters sit for an 
early portrait with their doll. All wear 
dirndls, and Cipe says: “I always 
claim to have been responsible for 
introducing the dirndl to the United 
States.” After a Long Island Barn 
dance, Cipe sent a dirndl to her host- 
ess as a thank-you present. The 
hostess, Peggy LeBoutillier of the 
department store family, promptly 
sent it to Best and Co. to be copied. 
Result: dirndls had really arrived in 
America. The famous art director of 
the Condé Nast publications, M. F. 
Agha, was Cipe’s boss for four years. 
Cipe’s impression of Agha’s Vogue 
office is shown at the left: Agha him- 
self is invisible—completely  sur- 
rounded by women. Cipe is the figure 
at extreme right, peering into a view- 
er—an attitude which is still habitual. 
This painting was done for an issue of 
P.M. devoted to celebrating Agha’s 
10th anniversary in the United 
States. 

Her duties at Conde Nast ranged 
from acting as a talent scout for 
artists and photographers to super- 
vising experiments for Vanity Fair 
and planning Vogue features. During 
the year of the Coronation of 
George VI, she worked on British 
Vogue, and came back to America to 
serve as Art Director of Glamour, 
which had started life as Conde 
Nast’s movie magazine and was being 
converted into a smart fashion book. 
Below: Cipe’s rough layout for a 
Vogue beauty feature—‘‘Which of 
these Great Masters Could have Used 
You As a Model.” Next to it is the 
layout as it appeared in the magazine 
—and example of the kind of Edi- 
torial inventiveness in which Cipe 
pioneered. 
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During the war, the army drafted 
Cipe Pineles—as art director for 
Overseas Woman, a magazine geared 
to Red Cross personnel as well as 
WAVES and WACS. Right: a spread 
which Cipe remembers fondly. She 
packed a group of G.I. girls into an 
army truck—and they covered the 
first postwar Paris couturier collec- 
tions with an enthusiasm whetted by 
months in uniform. 


Still in Paris, Cipe and her husband, 
Bill Golden, have their picture 
snapped on the Pont Neuf. Bill was a 
Lieutenant, while Cipe had the 
simulated rank of Colonel. Les Jours 
Dores is a personal and very limited 
edition (one copy) on the saga of the 
Goldens in wartime Paris. With 
almost spooky prescience, the house 
on the cover strongly resembles the 
Golden’s house in Stony Point, N. Y. 


Another personal edition—Cipe’s 
cook-book, started in a blank book 
while waiting for the plane to take 
her abroad. Recipes had been whee- 
dled from her mother, were painted 
into the book. Here again, a private 
project foreshadowed the future: 
Some years later, as Art Director of 
Seventeen Magazine, Cipe did her first 
food layout. The problem—potatoes. 
The Pineles solution or the opposite 
page led to an Art Director’s Show 
medal. Cipe’s personal books are 
illuminated autobiography, full of her 
colorful gayety and humor. They 
express playfully her taste in lettering 
and illustration. 
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This artfully painted pebble was the 
result of a weekend on Fire Island. 
The Golden’s hosts had an impressive 
collection of chic black and white 
china, imprinted with French news- 
paper logos. The white beach pebble, 
embellished by Cipe, was intended as 
a house present, but Bill Golden 
appropriated it as his own personal 
paper-weight. 












































Ben Shahn was the first artist to 
participate in Cipe’s project of “‘fine 
artists-as-illustrators.”’ His painting 
of an empty tennis court was haunt- 
ing and evocative. Says Cipe: “I 
always tried to assign the artist to a 
story that I thought he would react 
spontaneously to, then let him go 
ahead on his own.” 
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Seventeen Magazine as conceived by 
Editor Helen Valentine was a youth- 
ful, new publication. When Miss 
Pineles joined the staff, she put sub- 
stance in to a dream that most art 
directors would acknowledge as their 
favorite fantasy—the use of fine 
artists as illustrators. It was an ex- 
citing experiment in the graphic arts, 
hailed by many as the most stimu- 
lating use of art in publishing. 


August Fifteenth 
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A striking painting by Robert Gwath- 
mey dramatized a story about an un- 
educated family who struggled to 
send their son to college. In addition 
to increasing the visual impact of the 
magazine, Cipe felt that the fine arts 
program contributed substantially 
though indirectly to Seventeen’s 
philosophy of education. 
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Three more fine artists used to illus- 
trate Seventeen’s fiction. Top to bot- 
tom: Jacob Lawrence’s painting for a 
story about a young girl who wanted 
to be a social worker in a Negro dis- 
trict; Philip Evergood’s painting for 
a story about a Polish woman; and 
Kunyoshi’s moody portrait of a 





Mrs. Kochinsky young girl. About Lawrence, Cipe re- 

and the problem child calls that she had assigned the story 

ce ne to him expressly because of the series 

RAE PAS OPN of paintings he had done on Harlem. 


To her surprise, he submitted his 
illustration with the figure of the 
young girl prominent in the fore- 
ground, the Negro family in the 
infinitesimal distance. This was one 
instance in which Cipe asked the 
artist to reverse his conception; the 
published painting had the Negro 
family in the foreground, the girl in 
the distance. 
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In 1950, Helen Valentine agreed to 
take on the editorship of Charm, and 
Cipe and other members of the Seven- 
teen staff went along with her. Charm 
was then an unfashionable fashion 
magazine, with little standing; now, 
5 years later, it has a definite point 
of view--The Magazine for Women 
who Work—and enviable prestige. 
On Charm, Cipe continued the fine 
arts program she had inaugurated 
earlier—this time for a more mature 
and sophisticated audience. Below: 
three Ben Shahn paintings done ex- 
pressly for Charm fiction. 





























Four artists who contributed work to 
Charm; top: Richard Lindner; center 
left: Doris Lee; center right: Arnold 
Blanch; bottom: Jean Watts. 
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In Charm’s fashion, beauty and fea- 
ture pages, Cipe always remembers 
the audience the magazine is geared 
to—women who work. “We try to 
make the prosaic attractive without 
using the tired cliches of false glam- 
our. You might say we are trying to 
convey the attractiveness of reality, 
as opposed to the glitter of a never- 
never land. . .”’ 





Right: a striking fashion photograph 
by Louis Fauer. To keynote her first 
issue of Charm, Cipe wanted a 
photograph “‘of a cross section of our 
audience,” and assigned the job to 
Robert Frank. He worked at it for 
two weeks, and came up with this 
evocative shot of an office-bound 
crowd for the editorial page. 
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hen a magazine acquires a new 
editor, its readers have a right to know her 
plans. Se, after a warm hello, come have a 
look at our ideas for CHARM and far 
vou. [thas long seemed to me that we womer 
who work (whether we be teachers or typists 
nurses or saleswomen or editors) have need 
ed a magazine, We have found good fashions 


none, good beaaty advice in another, good 





“Show the clothes in the milieu in 
which they will be worn” could be 
one slogan of the Charm fashion 
pages. Photographer Bill Helburn 
used an office desk as a prop, had his 
model—dressed in trim woman-who- 
works style—pose in a variety of 
typical workaday situations. 
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Cipe considers this fashion photo- 
graph—showing a nurse’s uniform 
one of the most successful fashion 
shots she has ever published. Carmen 
Schiavione was the photographer. 





Cipe’s often reiterated advice to her 
fashion photographers goes some- 
thing like this: “Get a picture of an 
attractive girl wearing America’s 





most popular clothes . . . make the 
; models look normal . . . be on the 
dressing well is part of your job look-out for new models. . .”’ Left: a 


spread of pictures by Evelyn Hofer. 


This still life by Ben Rose won a 1955 
Art Director’s medal for photogra- 
phy. Used to illustrate a piece on 
summer drinks, the problem was to 
show as many examples as possible 
clearly and attractively. Art Director 
and photographer studied the scale of 
various glasses, experimented first in 
black and white then in color. The 
final shot was done like a movie scene 

with chalk markings indicating the 
position of each glass. 
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In addition to being a woman-who- 
works, Cipe, like many of Charm’s 
readers is a busy wife and mother. 
Right: With her son Tom Golden at 
Fire Island, where the family have 
been spending summers since 1937. 
(Tom was 2% when this snapshot was 
taken. He is 4% now.) 
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The hall of the Golden’s New York 
apartment has something of the 
quality of a Pineles layout. Right: an 
illustration by artist Joe Kaufman 
for the January 1956 issue of Charm. 
It deals with 30 women who gave the 
concept of the working woman a 
boost. It is as unmistakably Pineles in 
taste and layout as the illustration is 
Kaufman in style. 


Cipe’s husband, Bill Golden, is one of 
the country’s most talented Art 
Directors. After hours, however, he 
is prone to designing useful and or 
amusing conceits for his friends. 
Right: he pairs a porcelain doorstop 
(a typical Pineles possession) with a 
real live tom cat (a typical Golden 
twist) to announce the seasonal open- 
ing of a boy-meets-girl resort called 
Green Mansions, 
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Ever since she discovered beach 
plums years ago on Fire Island, Cipe 
has been an inveterate jelly-maker— 
beach plum jelly, that is. The jelly is 
delectable in itself, but Cipe’s lucky 
friends feel that the jar, with its 
personalized label, makes it a col- 
lector’s item. The whole package is a 
kind of portrait in miniature of Cipe’s 
philosophy and personality. It’s gay, 
lively, trim, personal—and it holds 
something that’s good and useful. 






The eyes have it in the three souve- 
nirs above. Above: Jane Gilbert’s 
painting of a hypnotic looking baby- 
face, which was used as Seventeen’s 
Christmas card. Cipe says that this 
was the single most popular art work 
she ever had anything to do with. 
Letters about it poured into Seventeen 
from all over the world, from all kinds 
of people—office boys to college pro- 
fessors. One Seventh Avenue manu- 
facturer wanted to order enough 
copies to paper his show-room. Cen- 
ter: Jan Balet’s illustration for a 
Colette story in Charm—a Persian 
cat walking through a meadow, like a 
Rousseau tiger in the jungle. Right: 
Bill Golden with Cipe’s Valentine 
present to him—a cake in the shape 
of his famous CBS “‘eye’”’ symbol. 


Left: Cipe designed a Christmas card 
for her friend Ted Sandler, now vice 
president of the Robert Orr Associ- 
ates agency. He uses the same card 
year after year—changing only the 
upholstery of the chair. 











THE TREND TOWARD TYPOGRAPHY 


Graphic Design in the U.S.A. 


The letter, raw material of word and thought, is 
man’s prime instrument of communication to the 
greatest number of people in the quickest way. 

The graphic designer, whose task it is to com- 
pose the elements in communication, makes use 
of all historic forms developed since the first Roman 
capital letters by such artists in type as Caslon, 
Bodoni, Renner, Kabel, Gill, Severein and others. 
Amid this opulence of variations in our alphabet, 
it is not likely that a completely new concept of 
the letter form could appear. Styles will vary, 
modifications will appear, but the designer is still 
bound by the alphabet of the Western world. 
Another element works to limit the designer—the 
language of the communication is most often not of 
his own creation. 

Therefore, the creative opportunity for a de- 
signer today lies in methods of eliciting new effects 
from old tools, and in the use of new materials and 
techniques. The complex nature of words, the need 
for concentration and telescoping, all must be 
expressed by the designer. His basic responsibility 
is to create atmosphere, to evoke the logic of the 
message, and to project its identity and meaning. 


The success with which he has produced creative 
communication in typography has made the graphic 
designer today a leader in the arts. In this present 
phase of graphic design development, the artist 
uses as sources of inspiration the vocabulary of 
cubism, suprematism, futurism and de Stijl as 
reflected in painting and architecture. He makes 
typography itself a method of expression, with 
color emphasis, weight, and contrasts of scale. (See 
the package for Regia glasses designed by Bill 
Weinberger and the cover design by Ivan Cher- 
mayeff for the Cambridge Review.) 

His interest in letter forms is also reflected in 
public signs. In the Alvin Lustig design for the 
Northland Shopping Center, letter forms are 
placed within a giant armature which relates them 
architecturally to the landscape. A Columbia 
Broadcasting System sign by William Golden com- 
bines letters with a symbol for easy identification. 
Letters in three dimensions are given sculptural 
quality by the use of molded plastics. This trans- 
lucent material, illuminated from behind, enables 
the designer to incorporate light as a major element 
of his composition. (See letter a in Plexiglass de- 


























signed by Lustig for the Signs in the Street Exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art.) 

This quality of light is also used with great 
effect in two dimensions through the use of trans- 
lucent plastics and transparent papers. For ex- 
ample, in a Consolidated Vacuum Corporation 
brochure, Alvin Lustig contrasts a double-spread 
with the opaque sculptural quality of the cover, 
and lets the tissue page serve a double purpose. 
The placement of type on this paper suggests more 
than a decorative pattern. It emphasizes through 
repetition the names of the clients. It relates to the 
photograph on the right hand page, muting it and 
suggesting an atmospheric quality. Will Burtin has 
designed a book for Cortef that is printed on plastic 
pages. This device permits the photographs to have 
their single impact and cumulative effect and to 
add an animation and spatial dimension to the 
pages. 

Other departures from the customary two di- 
mensional printing techniques are employed. Heavy 
embossing of forms as in the Upjohn brochure (here 
illustrated) by Will Burtin creates sculptural 
elegance. The rich white surface is broken by the 
indentations which produce a movement of light 
suggesting a break in the opacity of the white 
background. Another variation in the paper surface 
is also obtained by puncturing. In the days of the 
Bauhaus, Moholy-Nagy used, with great effect, 
the hole in the page to provide a window through 
to the next page. Thus the image on the one page 
became a part of the total image on the previous 
page. However, Will Burtin has applied another 
dimension to this idea. In puncturing all the pages 
of a volume which is selling printing papers of 
varied colors (as in the Strathmore brochure) he 
obtains additional spatial depth and permits the 
reader to experience the complex of colors as a 
single design. 

The doctrinaire modern designers who are 
wedded to the use of the twentieth century san 
serif letters (because of the relationship to archi- 


tecture) have accused some designers of “hopeless 
sentimentality” in their use of nineteenth century 
letter forms. More basic perhaps, as a justification 
for this interest, is the rediscovery of the plastic 
qualities of the old forms so applicable for different 
purposes. For example, the Egyptian letter’s angu- 
larity (although its origins are architectural) is 
sometimes fattened for maximum emphasis (as on 
Bill Weinberger’s Regia package) thus heightening 
the readability. When applied in a three-dimen- 
sional form, the raising or thickening of the letter 
permits the background to exist as an individual 
element and adds interest through shadows and 
highlights. The Clarendon letter is sometimes 
lightened and simplified (as in the Northland sign) 
and its airy movement contrasted with the heavy 
Mondrian-like structure of the frame. Often the 
Roman letter may be rounded and sculptured as 
in the Plexiglass a. Here in both the two dimensional 
and three dimensional forms the letter retains its 
plastic qualities. 

Worthy of note is the revived interest in calli- 
graphic expression, not as related to the old craft, 
but as a further animation and liberation of the 
typographic letter. Artists like Ben Shahn and 
Antonio Frasconi mix the legible and the fanciful 
to create highly personal expressions of mood. 
While their letters are based on traditional printing 
forms, their originality lies in subtle relationships, 
in liberties taken with the serif endings, and in 
irregularities of space and tone, (still not to be 
achieved in printing). 

Inventiveness associated with discipline, a pro- 
found respect for the relevant and for the essence of 
motive and thought, can intensify and enlarge the 
vocabulary of the graphic designer. 


by Mildred Constantine 

Associate Curator of Graphic Design 
The Museum of Modern Art 

New York 
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Printing room at Pacific Coast Studio of American Crayon designed by Richard Neutra. 


A Program in Print 
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With the current Program in Print we reach into 
a new dimension of our original thesis—the actual 
teaching of the use of the tools and techniques 
of the Graphic Arts. 

The American Crayon Company has been a 
supplier to schools from the days when white chalk 
and a black board were almost the only means of 
visual communication between teacher and stu- 
dent. But equally important and frequently 
overlooked is the industrial section of the com- 
pany. After all “everything that moves has to be 


marked.” Crayons and chalks of every description 
have had to be developed to keep pace with the 
early extension of crafts and trades and the later 
expansion of industry. Legibility and easy identifi- 
cation are of vital concern for every product and 
from American Crayon’s industrial research into 
these problems covering 120 years of our history 
has come many of the improvements that have 
enabled it to become a truly artistic force in the 
schools of America. This research has helped set 
a style and spirit for a good design policy that 
reflects the taste, utility and functionalism of the 
company products to teachers, students and artists. 

To show you how this “style and spirit’ is 
carried out PRINT presents the following thirteen 
pages on the American Crayon Company. 




















right: Outdoor company 
display at the Aspen 
Design Conference. 














Spreads from Everyday Art. Lay- 
outs by Fred Usher and John Follis. 
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EVERYDAY ART sommes tenee. 1008 





Ten typical covers from American Crayon’s 
quarterly magazine Everyday Art. Four 
color covers are usually thematic. Center, for 
example, reversed letter “‘a’”’ in blue is photo- 
graph of a lithographic stone for complete 
issue on Lithography. Others set theme for 
Children’s Art, Architecture, Our Country, 
Flower Painting, Form In Nature, etc. 
Illustrations of the work of outstanding 
artists and designers assist instructors and 
teachers in using the magazine as a basis for 
classroom work. 
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Top view of box of crayons used as starting point for teach- 
ing project called “‘Polka Dots.” 





Ten year old artist, Georgia Tufts, painted this ‘‘Cat and 
Kitten.” 


right: Decorated tissue paper drying after being silk-screened with textile colors. — 
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Silk screen on fabric of a drawing by Susanne Schaad (51% years old). 


right: Print textile demonstrating use of letter forms 
by Nora Weidmann. far right: Company Christmas 
card designed by Emmy Zweybruck. 
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above: Letterhead symbol. right: 
Bookplate for Studio use. 


















paper |5. Planning close register 








6. Pouring color into screen 7. Printing single color 
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Announcements telling teachers and students 


of forthcoming courses. 


8. Two-color printing. 





Emmy Zweybruck used this photo as the basis and main theme for a lecture on ‘‘Objects In Nature.”’ 


























The Style of 


American Crayon 





by Emmy Zweybruck 


The art director of a commercial company is not 
a mere decorative adjunct to its staff. Nor is it his 
sole function to provide its products with a super- 
ficial prettiness that is likely to increase their sales 
appeal. Much rather the art director should hold a 
position of profound responsibility at the center of 
the company’s organization. It should be his task 
to coordinate all its creative efforts, and to join 
all individual activities and products of the com- 
pany under one heading. Under this principle of 
integration, social and artistic problems, technical 
and business questions, financial and organiza- 
tional possibilities can be brought together. It is a 
point of view from which all the creative work of 
the company may be directed, the idea which 
inspires it, and sets the style by which the company, 
its products and its aims are known. 

The first step toward integration of the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company’s activities was a definition 
of its aims and principles. As a producer of many 
different art materials (Crayonex Crayons, Prang 
Water Colors, Tempera, Textile Colors, Dek-All, 
Old Faithful Chalks) the company’s function is both 
artistic and educational. Good design and excellent 
taste must characterize all its products; at the same 
time the company must try to train its customers, 
both professional and amateur, to recognize and 
create good design, to use well and fully the ma- 
terials it manufactures, and to acquire the best 
techniques for their own creative expression. 

The American Crayon Company maintains two 
Studios under the direction of the writer, one in 
New York, the second in Los Angeles. Here the 
principles for which the company stands are 
visibly demonstrated and taught in day and evening 
courses. Both studios are modern in design and, 
while simple and unpretentious, are well adapted to 
the very practical needs they serve. Realizing that 
only skilled and highly-trained specialists can pro- 
vide true artistic integration, the Company ap- 
pointed architect Richard Neutra to design its 
West Coast Studio. Equally, the New York Studio 
has just been redecorated under the direction of 
Alvin Lustig, thus keeping up with contemporary 
needs and the aesthetic principles for which the 
company stands. 

In both studios a permanent staff of young 
artists prepare lectures and discussions, courses 
and exhibitions, conduct tests and demonstrations. 
Panels and slides are assembled for travel exhibi- 
tions and studio lectures, while new work by 
children and adults, amateurs and professional 
artists is displayed from time to time. 





These studios are centers not only of high 
artistic principles but also of education—the second 
main function of the American Crayon Company. 
The spirit that animates them transmits itself to 
a great number of people through lecture- 
demonstrations, classes and workshops. These 
courses conducted by artist—instructors, Mary 
Francis Burns, Nora Zweybruck Weidmann and 
Mary Jane Leland are regularly scheduled for 
teachers, children, artists and amateurs. The tech- 
niques are taught not as mechanical means of 
reproduction, but as inspiring and creative media. 
Thus the students learn the technique in all its 
details until they become thoroughly proficient 
craftsmen capable of exploring their medium 
creatively. 

Often, designs of students are used for exhibi- 
tions. The best of these are explored in varying 
colors and sizes, for overall prints on fabric or 
paper, for different purposes and executed in differ- 
ent techniques. The students are shown such ex- 
amples of design and technical possibilities in col- 
lections of panels and slides that are constantly 
renewed. 

American Crayon also publishes a magazine 
Everyday Art. This quarterly publication with over 
20,000 circulation attempts to provide teachers and 
students with inspiration, information, and to 
bring home to them those principles which make for 
good design. Each issue layed out by Fred Usher is 
devoted to a different theme such as “Nature,” 
“Integrated Design,” “Children’s Work,” unusual 
lettering, handicraft, toys and festivals, and in each 
the Editor, tries to reproduce interesting art work 
from all over the world, as a stimulus and inspira- 
tion to teachers and students. 

This, ‘preaching what they practice” is the last 
and very logical step towards the complete integra- 
tion of American Crayon Company’s efforts as a 
producer of art materials and their fullest use as 
a creative and artistic force. 
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A non-professional trio makes for fun with Bernarda Bryson’s own son and neighbor's child. 


BERNARDA BRYSON: Illustrator 


In the last ten years, since Harper’s Magazine took 
to using illustrations again, only one artist, Robert 
Osborn, has enlivened the pages of the magazine 
more frequently than Bernarda Bryson. She is, in 
my estimation, the most accomplished illustrator, 
save one, in the business. (Douglas Jerrold, the 
head of a London publishing house, once wrote that 
Graham Greene was the best living English novelist 
“save one.” I asked him who he was saving, and he 
said to me, ‘But Russell, I’m a publisher; I always 
have to save one.’’) 

The fact is that whenever an article or a story 
comes across my desk that I suspect is impossible 
to illustrate, I call on Miss Bryson. She has never 
failed me, save once. That once was a story by 
Joyce Cary, a chapter from his novel, The Horse’s 
Mouth. It had to do with an artist, a wonderful, 
rather disreputable, lovable and rambunctious man 
named Gully Jimson. Miss Bryson, after what was 
evidently a good deal of soul-searching, finally said 
that she could not bring herself to illustrate a story 
which, as I remember, she objected to on the 
grounds that it “‘keeps alive the myth that the 
artist is different from other people.” I still disagree 
with her about the story and its intent, and I still 
respect her decision and her motives. 

Bernarda Bryson first appeared in Harper’s 
anonymously. We were doing a piece on labor in 
politics, and to illustrate it we used drawings taken 
from pamphlets published by the Political Action 
Committee of the C.I.0. Among these, and by far 
the most telling, were a number of very simple, 
very expressive, and typographically sound little 
drawings. It was some months later that Miss 
Bryson turned up with her portfolio, and it was not 
until after I had looked at her work and asked her 
address that she said that she was Mrs. Ben Shahn 
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of Roosevelt, New Jersey. Mrs. Shahn would not 
trade on Mr. Shahn’s name. She has no need to. 
She is modest, pleasant and rather retiring on the 
surface. As an artist she is confident, amazingly 
skillful, with extremely exacting standards for her 
own performance. 

But above dexterity she understands, as no 
other artist with whom I’ve had the pleasure of 
working, the art of illustration, and, as too few of 
her contemporaries do, she respects it. The art of 
illustration, as I see it, depends on modesty. The 
artist is asked to complement the work of another 
artist, the author, but not to impose his personality 
on it at the author’s expense. He must interpret and 
enhance, but he must never contradict or supersede. 
He must never turn drama into melodrama, pathos 
into bathos, sentiment into mawkishness. He must, 
indeed, understand the author’s intentions at least 
as well as, if not better than, he understands them 
himself, and he must not take liberties with them. 
To modesty as the basis of illustration we must add 
almost superhuman tact. 

Without these qualities illustration ceases to be 
illusttation at all and becomes bad advertising— 
sometimes misrepresenting the author’s product. I 
have never seen an instance in which Bernarda 
Bryson has failed to understand, or failed to en- 
hance with her humor or directness or sympathy 
and sometimes with her rather fierce disapproval of 
human fallibility the piece she has worked on. There 
is always a decorative quality to her precise and 
fluid draughtsmanship, a sense of the type page, 
and whether she is drawing for Fortune or Scientific 
American or Harper’s or anyone else, the mark of 
her personal integrity and understanding is on the 
drawings. 

—Russell Lynes 


















































































































































Drawing of Max Planck for 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
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Another drawing for the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. 























College Bohemians of the 1920's for 
HARPERS MAGAZINE. 
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Action Committee (1944). 
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Drawing for HARPERS illustrating 
paper waste in the United States. 
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Left: On the spot sketch for FORTUNE 
MAGAZINE done in Washington in 1945 
(unpublished). 





Right: Illustration for HARPERS MAGA- 
ZINE article on bank clerks. 
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Above: For a SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
article on Public Health. 





Right: Drawing done for FORTUNE to 
illustrate story on ‘“‘American Politics.” 
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Illustration for HARPERS MAGAZINE. 





























“The Charm of Beatrix Potter’ would almost 
seem to be a more likely title for this book on the 
gentle and gifted lady who has over the years 
brought such pleasure to thousands—more like 
millions—of children. Few of us indeed, have not 
been touched by Peter Rabbit or Squirrel Nutkins 
when at the age for “‘first books.” 

Anne Carroll Moore, who has written this 
understanding and sensitive appreciation of the 
artist (of which these pages are an excerpt), was 
for many years head of the Children’s Department 
of the New York Public Library. By skillful use of 
Beatrix Potter’s own words and her own keen eye 
Miss Carroll succeeds in giving us a picture of the 
artist that ends with her death in 1943. 

The Art of Beatrix Potter: with an appreciation 
by Anne Carroll Moore, was produced in England 
by Frederick Warne and Company, the same 
publisher that produced the artists first ‘‘Peter 
Rabbit”? book in 1902. The edition was a small 
one, one half of it came to this country and is for 
the most part already sold out at the published 
price of $18.50. With 167 color plates and 73 
illustrations in monochrome, one feels that this 
book is a truly striking and most unusual tribute 
from a publisher to a beloved author. 





“My brother and I were born in London,’ she 
[BEATRIX POTTER] once wrote, “but our descent, 
our interest and joy were all in the North Coun- 
try.” Here the happiest years of her life were 
spent and when she died on December 22, 1943, as 
the wife of William Heelis, Hill Top Farm House 
with all the treasures she had so lovingly placed in 
it over the years was left to the National Trust of 


The Art of BEATRIX POTTER 


the United Kingdom with explicit directions for its 
arrangement and perpetual care. 

My story begins with the discovery of The 
Tailor of Gloucester among the new children’s books 
sent over from London to an American children’s 
library at Christmas-time 1903. 

Far and few were the new books for little 
children at the turn of the century. Here was one 
of such exceptional quality and charm that it 
could be shared on equal terms with the head of the 
art department, with which this children’s library 
was vitally connected, and the children to whom I 
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first read it aloud in the children’s room of the 
Pratt Institute Free Library in Brooklyn, New 
York. I have continued to read it every Christmas 
since then and it has lost none of its freshness as 2 
work of art or as a Christmas story. 

Enjoyment of books within the library itself 
was one of the main features of this children’s 
library. The freedom from any restriction of age or 
custom gave parents as well as young children a 
natural free access to books in a homelike setting. 

A children’s library was a new idea and picture 
books played a major role in its development. The 
best ones obtainable from England, France and 
Germany were chosen to provide standards of 
excellence in art and incentives to the love of read- 
ing. Picture books which had hitherto been re- 
garded as luxuries for those who could afford to 
buy them for their children were now seen to come 
alive in the same way in the hands of children from 
bookless homes and it became a thrilling experience 
to learn to see in a book what a child sees, regardless 
of his home environment. 

I have always been glad that my own first 
impressions of Beatrix Potter as an artist were 
taken from The Tailor of Gloucester and from 
Squirrel Nutkin, published in the same year, rather 
than from Peter Rabbit. The individuality of charac- 
ter and setting of each little book remains clearer in 
mind in consequence and the value of her contribu- 
tion to children’s books, as her own direct com- 
munication of the natural world to children, more 
fully appreciated. To me they have always been 
Beatrix Potter’s books rather than the Peter Rabbit 
books. 

First visual impressions haunt the memory. I 
met Peter Rabbit for the first time in a hideous 
pirated American edition bearing all the stigmata 
of the new comic strip that was filling the vacuum 
before American publishers began to give any 
attention to the production of children’s books as 
works of art. Peter Rabbit lent himself so readily to 
imitation, caricature and exploitation as a comic 
character as to obscure his importance to an edu- 
cational world in which nature and art had been 
dead for a very long time. The important thing 
about Peter Rabbit was that he was alive and true 
to the nature of a rabbit, as was quickly recognised 
by the children as soon as the authorised English 
edition with Beatrix Potter’s own pictures took its 
place in their library. Children who had never read 
before burst into reading as they turned the pages 
just as they did in hundreds of American homes 
where Peter Rabbit was taken to bed every night. 

From the intimacy of daily association with 
children and their books in Brooklyn I went to 
New York, at the height of a fresh tide of immigra- 
tion, to offer a similar natural free access to books, 
without age limit, in the children’s rooms of The 
New York Public Library and its many branches. 
These were largely in foreign neighbourhoods but 
my confidence in picture books as first aids in 
creating a spontaneous desire to read was now 
firmly established. Picture books were indispensa- 
ble. 
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With the opening of its impressive central build- 
ing in 1911 the selection of picture books in the 
children’s reading room attracted international 
interest, and the American children’s library came 
to be regarded as ‘‘a new idea in education’”’ for 
other countries. The first European library for 
children was opened in Stockholm the same year. 

The First World War brought a shortage of 
picture books which called for serious measures of 
conservation on the part of the library. Children 
must not be deprived of enjoyment of the books but 
the live of each book must be prolonged by loving 
care and a renewed sense of its value on the part of 
everybody. The response of children and librarians 
was a wonderful tribute to the books of Caldecott, 
Kate Greenaway, Leslie Brooke and Beatrix Potter. 


(In 1920 when Miss Moore first visited Europe 
after World War I, she tried unsuccessfully to meet 
with Beatrix Potter. On a later trip Miss Potter’s 
publisher, Fruing Warne supplied her with the artist’s 
address, but suggested it was unlikely she would be 
received as Miss Potter was ‘‘adverse to publicity of 
any kind.”’ However, a short note to Mrs. William 
Heelis, Sawrey, Ambleside, brought an invitation to 
the American visitor and began a friendship with the 
author-artist that spanned over twenty years. Fd.) 


On that beautiful June morning [1921] I chose 
to walk up the long hill leading from the Ferry to 
the village of Sawrey. Wild roses were blooming in 
the hedgerows and the air was fragrant with new- 
mown hay. And suddenly, just as I had hoped she 
might, Beatrix Heelis came ‘‘out of the hay’ to 
greet me, looking for all the world as Beatrix Potter 
should look. She was wearing a broad-brimmed 
straw hat and she carried a rake in her hand. On 
her feet were Lancashire clogs with buckles. Her 
sturdy figure was dressed for the hay field and not 
for company. Her bright blue eyes sparkled with 
merriment and her smile was that of a child who 
shares a secret, as indeed she did. She spoke with 
the tang of the North Country. No welcome could 
have been more cordial than hers to Hill Top Farm. 
Beatrix Heelis was in the mid-fifties at that time 
but her cheeks were as rosy as those of a young 
girl and her eyes as clear and expectant. 

It was in May, 1937, after the Coronation 
celebrations in London, that I came to Hill Top 
again for a visit as memorable as, but entirely 
different from, the first round-the-clock one of 1921. 

“It will be a pleasure and an interesting event 
to see you again,” Beatrix Heelis had written on 
May 4th. “I wish you had been here this week—the 
country has been looking so lovely——cherry blos- 
som, whitethorn, damson all out in bloom to- 
gether. ... The bluebells will be out next week. ... 
The hawthorns will be very fine; buds just showing. 
I will show you the Troutbeck woods if we have 
time. ... I can send to meet the 5:15 at Windermere 
an old-fashioned black and green Talbot saloon 
and an aged chauffeur. We hope for a very fine 
pleasant visit this time.” 

Whoever knows England at Coronation time 
will recall the afterglow of the great day in the 


villages. It still lingered in Sawrey. Beatrix Heelis, 
radiant at seventy, welcomed me in holiday mood. 
This time she came out of her Pringle Wood to tell 
me the bluebells were in bloom. The hedgerows 
were white with hawthorn, lilacs scented the air, 
and every garden in the village was bright with 
tulips and late daffodils. 

Little did we dream that another war would so 
soon threaten the lives of picture books in every 
country. That American libraries would again be 
put to the test of conserving for the future while 
heeding the call of the present generation to see 
what a country is like from its picture books. 
Beautiful picture books had come to the children’s 
libraries in the 1920’s—from Italy, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Poland, Czechoslovakia and other countries. 

The remarkable development of picture books 
conceived and produced as works of art by pub- 
lishers in American, which began during the same 
decade, was greatly stimulated by seeing the foreign 
picture books in the hands of children who also 
delighted in the books of Walter Crane, Randolph 
Caldecott, Kate Greenaway and Boutet de Monvel. 
Language is no barrier to enjoyment of a picture 
book in which the artist conveys true impressions 
of his country to children. 

Beatrix Potter was interested in the develop- 
ment of picture books in America. The freedom for 
experiment in technique and methods of repro- 
duction appealed to her. ‘‘There is bound to be a 
waste to arrive at anything worth while,” she said. 
“No doubt American artists and publishers will 
find that out in time, with the help of the children.” 

In her letters during the war years she often 
spoke of children’s books. In response to a copy of 
To Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street, she 
wrote, “I think it the cleverest book I have met 
with for many years. The swing and merriment of 
the pictures and the natural truthful simplicity of 
the untruthfulness. . . Too many story books for 
children are condescending, self-conscious inven- 
tions—and then some trival oversight, some small 
incorrect detail gives the whole show away. Dr. 
Seuss does it thoroughly.” 

“It is very interesting to read about the begin- 
nings—like St. Nicholas. I had it to read but not 
in the earliest days. I had the Silver Skates, which I 
have unfortunately lost. I have most of Mrs. 
Ewing’s and Mrs. Molesworth’s books—very old 
copies carefully kept. They were as good as the 
American books but less humorous. . . I have been 
re-reading Huckleberry Finn. 

“Let us hope for peace before another New 
Year,” she wrote in conclusion to this letter of 1940. 
“But we will just stick it out whatever happens. . . 
People take it calmly, with temper, not fear. The 
sheep and cattle take no notice.” 

For three more years she continued to write 
with an eye undimmed for the beauty of her 
countryside and a faith unshaken by fear of in- 
vasion or destruction. Facing the red glare in the 
sky of Liverpool and Manchester burning, she could 
say, ‘If it were not for pity one might say it was a 
fine sight.” 
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Decorative impositions and technical 
limitations, far from cramping inven- 
tiveness, often seem to cause a freedom 
of imagery which more docile condi- 
tions, easily at the service of natural- 
ism, fail to promote. Through the 
monotonous module of warps and woofs 
runs an age old thread of visual humor, 
of unconstrained fantasy, of light- 
hearted directness, which humanizes 
the history of our art. From these details 
of an 18th century English embroidery 
at the Boston Museum the mind runs to 
the happy whims of Coptic weavings or 
pre-Columbian fabrics. 


THE LION'S TAIL 


Leo Lionnt’s pages 


of visual miscellanea, 


mostly graphic, all feminine. 














The Ernst and Crawford paintings 
above are from ‘“‘World at Work,” an 
exhibition of paintings, watercolors 
and drawings commissioned and pub- 
lished by FORTUNE. The exhibition, 
under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts, has toured leading 
museums throughout the country gather- 
ing praise from critics and art lovers. 
A lion’s share of the praise should go to 
Deborah Calkins, who has been greatly 
responsible for FORTUNE’S tradition of 
alertness in matters of contemporary 
art, and clarity in relationship with 
artists. Through fifteen years and four 
art directors, she has mothered FOR- 
TUNE’S art with deep insight and 
touching love. 


Seven Keys Lodge 
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Her exceptional ability to leave well 
enough alone, to translate ideas into 
quick symbols that are still hot from the 
oven, to sacrifice timidities of polish for 
the impact of directness, are qualities 
that give Muriel Batherman a recog- 
nizable style. Her promotion pieces for 
CHARM are well known. The duck for 
the Seven Keys Lodge and the camel for 
Capezio (a poster sketch), are further 
evidence of her concise humor. 





30th YEAR 


6 COLOR PAGES 





ARTS 








Hedda Sterne, whose paintings are 
close as poetry to the realities of subject 
matter, is the wife of Saul Steinberg, 
and co-owner of Poussin, the Steinberg 
cat. In her last exhibition at the Betty 
Parson’s Gallery, she showed her evoc- 
atively abstracted landscapes and three 
portraits which should belie prejudices 
about contemporary painters’ inability 
to draw. Her sketch of Poussin bears 
the resemblance one expects from an 
Ingres. But in her deceivingly abstract 
painting “‘New York,” we find, con- 
vincingly, the soft, sweet afternoon light 
that plays through the knitted structures 


of the City. 


ARTS, with the authority of a strongly 
symmetrical cover, has announced its 
change from a bi-weekly to a monthly. 
But Anita Ventura, who gave the 
magazine its new format, has expressed 
the new editorial character of ARTS in a 
freer, more leisurely use of type in 
body text, captions, and headings. Like 
architecture, typography can have dis- 
tant monumentality or human scale. 
We hopefully detect in the typography 
of ARTS, and elsewhere, a‘trend toward 
gentleness and intimacy. We seem to 
have outgrown our fascination with the 
hard, frigid aesthetics of the machine. 
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Elsa Kula who made this funny money- 
man, is one of several Chicago artists 
and designers whose work is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation. The col- 
lective efforts of the S.T.A., the Art 
Director’s Club, the Arts Club and 
other organizations to bring about a 
more venturesome approach to the 
graphic arts seems to be paying off. 





the Mysterious Millionaires— 


Paula Modersohn Decker lived in 
Worpswede, an artist colony near 
Bremen. She was a friend of poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke. She was 31 years 
old when she died in 1907. This paint- 
ing of hers, so typical of her tender 
vision is from the exhibition ‘Great 
Women Artists,” assembled by New 
York’s Delius Gallery. 


If we were to give an award for the best 
lettering of the year we would un- 
hesitatingly present it to Connie Bond 
for her poster for ‘‘The Trial.” Its 
torn paper spaces leave the letters 
negatively in between and express the 
fearful mood of Kafka’s novel with 
precise instinct. 























* 








Elaine Morfogen, a recent graduate of 
Parson’s School of Design, has man- 
aged to avoid the clichés of fashion 
illustration and to develop a more 
painterly style, expressive of her own 
personality. Her sensitively suggested 
children and animals move gracefully 
and quietly about. I hope that maga- 
zines will open their pages to young 
artists such as Elaine Morfogen and 
allow them to bring the subject matter of 
fashion into the light of personal 
observation and feeling, rather than 
conform to the accepted and widely 
imitated styles of Eric and Bouché. 
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Honoré Sharrer’s paintings take as 
much as a busy year to paint. But her 
drawings are the immediate record of 
people seen. Their reality derives as 
much from what is there,—the beauti- 
fully serene gesture of the lines, as from 
what is absent,—the omitted contours, 
which merge the figures with their space 
and thus confer them their light and 
solidity. 








Like her Uruguayan husband Antonio 
Frasconi, California born painter 
Leona Pierce makes simple, forceful 
prints from large wooden planks. In 
its manner, this engraving of children 
on swings is full of the happy vitality it 
represents. We like too its story-telling 
quality. One glance does not encompass 
and exhaust it. Could our new found 
taste for orderly presentation of many 
things in paintings or prints be a result 
of our habits of catalogue-reading and 
windowshopping? 
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HALF-OFF 


Item# Description 


1 WATERPROOF CLOTH TAPE 2” x60 yds. ......... 


2 COLORED CELLULOSE TAPE ¥, és x 72 eS 
3 és 7 yeas. GOO... 
4 = 7a yes GM: OO... . ss 
5 BEAM COMPASS (LS eae ie ee ee 
6 CHARVOS 7” PENCIL COMPASS (GERMAN SILVER)... . 
7 lk A, Lo a rr 
8 ee IIE, oe kof bash iw es, Soom? 
9 a EE NS esos esis 6) sw devia eo wee 
10 REDUCING GLASS SD son yd ah Sg) ca Doz. 
11 MAGNIFYING GLASS 1” ROUND ........... Doz. 


12 DIETZGEN BLACKBOARD RULER 36” ........... 
SD ae PLR gw a ew le we 
al 6” 45° al o 


15 MATTE KNIFE heavy duty/5 reversible blades .. . ...... 
16 CONTE COLORED PENCILS (20 asst. col.) . . . 2... . Doz. 
17 GENERAL #1118 CRAYON PENCIL (carmine) . . . . . . vs 
18 DIXON #2210 CRAYON PENCIL (yellow) ........ za 
19 CHINA MARKING PENCILS (12 ASST. co. Ee ce 
20 A. W. FABER, EBERHARD FABER, DIXONS, EAGLE, 
DIETZGEN, a I-NOOR AND other standard brands, 


crayon & ee ee ns pe 6a Doz. 
21 DRAFTSMAN - ARTIST LEADS 6 to 12 leads perbox .... 
22 SPEEDBALL PENS B-O and B-1........2...2.2.. a 


23 DRAWLET PENS #1 #2 #3 #445. ......2.2.2.2.2.2.. : 
24 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS #355-13B (12 pens, 1 Holder _ 
25 ESTERBROOK DWG. PENS ears rt #354, 5, 6, 7, 8) GROSS 
26 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS #354. ....... GROSS 
27 Gold-Silver METALLIC WATER COLORS 

(10 round porcelains to box)... .........2..4. 
28 TEMPERA OR POSTER COLORS PINTS (6 asst. Col.). pt. 
29 ALUMINUM LEAF (20 books to pack). . . ....... ‘pack 
30 SHERWIN-WILLIAMS BULLETIN COLORS (12 asst. col.). .Gal. 
31 PALETTE KNIFE 3” ARTISTPAINTING. ........... 
32 HUNT PEN ASSORT. EQUAL #'s 22B, 56, 99, 100, 103 GROSS 
33 ARTONE AIRBRUSH COLORS SERIES #1 of pga rere tsi. BY We on 


ee el I Ce kg 
35 DRAWING PAPER (approx. 6 asst. col. ) _m x50 yds. .. . Roll 
36 6 ‘x oD 
37 oe o Lal 6 o oe ’y 50 yds. : . ; o 
38 GRAPH OR PROFILE TRACING PAPER 17" x 17" . . . Ream 
39 26” x 20 yds.. . . Roll 
40 = ‘i a DRAWING ‘“ 26” x 20 Se 
41 DRAWING PAPER CREAM 100% rag qual. 42” x 50 yds. . " 
42 VELOUR PASTEL PAPER 20” x 26” (12 asst. col.) . .Doz. 
43 RUSSEL FLINT WATER COLOR PAPER 72 lb. 22” x 30”. wan | 
44 BLU- VEL TRACING PADS 100% rag 9"’x12”” Wezs% 

45 ~~ “Saua”’ l *BOz 

46 7 Lal “e ae e “et 14’'x1 iid 

47 Al ay ae ad “ al 19"'x24”’ 


48 WATER COLOR BLOCKS 130 Ib. oa 100% rag aa “sj — 
49 WATER COLOR BLOCKS 130 Ib. stock 100% rag 10’’x14” . 


50 ** 130 Ib. stock 100% tag 9x12”. . . . 
Bee EE ERS eng ol fe Aras cee ED ce Soi fh Ge kta? we 3 
52 PALETTES (UPSON) * Se eee en a CU Gis ina we Ws a 
53 o- 12” So ee hes oe ae ee er 
7 3 7 19” x PR Oe) opi cing) abe ear 


fg (MASONITE) Jf) Se a er em 

56 UPSON ART PANELS 8x10"... 2.2... ee 
EPROM cts iy a) oy Gog 5 atlne 2 ok ea 

38 KENWOOD ILL. BOARD gt 2 ea 
cdot EO oe a eS ee 100 
OD Geee Ciakee Brees SE. ww ww ttt es 
hs) 6 Se a ee 
62 ODDS and ENDS MAT BOARD ASST. SIZES... ..... 
63 USED DRAWING BOARDS 18”x24”" ........... 
SE Pam Ane WK SANOMISE 055 ew ee 


COMPLETE LINE OF SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE LINE OF AIRBRUSHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Repairs on premises—24 hour service. 


ea: HERBERT 


— 


— 











One station from Grand Central 
(subway)—get off at Vernon- Jackson 
Ave. (% block from station). 


DRIVING? 2 Blocks from Queens 
Midtown Tunnel-—short ride from 
Queensboro bridge parking unlimited. 


FREE PARKING 


ALL MERCHANDISE SOLD ON 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


MINIMUM MAIL ORDER $10.00 


PHONE 
RAvenswood 9-7306 


D 
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10-63 JACKSON AVENUE © LONG ISLAND CITY * NEW YORK HERB A 
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